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Tom Ellis, The latter accepted office under Lord Rosebery,
without any specific pledge having been received with re-
gard to Disestablishment- Lloyd George tried hard to
dissuade his friend from giving this unconditional support,
but without success, Ellis felt very sore over this defection
on the part of his most brilliant Welsh colleague, in the
very hour of crisis for the Liberal Party; and the early
confidence which had bound the two men together was
never afterwards wholly restored* On the personal issue,
Tom Ellis's impression was that Lloyd George was opposed
to his taking office of any sort in a Liberal Government
which had not put Disestablishment in its immediate pro-
gramme* But Lloyd George has always maintained that
that was a misapprehension on the part of his friend j and
that all he really objected to was his taking an office like
that of Chief Whip, the holder of which could exercise no
direct influence upon the policy of the party. For his own
part, Lloyd George remained unattached, an able and willing
supporter of every Liberal measure likely to be of benefit to
Wales, but a vigilant aitic of his own, no less than of the
Conservative, Party.
There are few things in British political annals on their
personal side more amazing than the rapidity with which
Lloyd George pushed his way into the front rank of his Party,
The explanation is to be found, no doubt, in the fact that
he combined powers of platform oratory second to none,
and debating skill which made him at once the match of
the most skilful swordsmen of the two Front Benches,
Putting on one side Gladstone, whose days were nearly done,
and Rosebery and Harcourt, whose mutual hostility des-
troyed their influence, as it also threatened to destroy the
Liberal Party itself, there was a galaxy of Liberals of un-
usual brilliancy pressing to the front, some of them young,
others of mature age, but all full of energy, and able to give